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* [For the New-Engleud Golaxy. ] 
REMARKS 
On the Rev. Dr. Ripley's History of the fight at Concord, os the 39th 
of April, 1775. 
No. III. 


From the testimony, offered by the Doctor, he 
considers it satisfactorily —“ that the first 
* forcible resistance” to the British troops was 
made at Concord. We endeavored to show in 
our last number, that the evidence, upan which 
hie builds his conclusion, is altogether insufficient. 
Any resistance to the measures of government 
necessarily includes force. Resistance without 
force would be no resistance. If, therefore, the 
militia at Lexington made any resistance to the 
British it must have been “ forcible.” 

_dadeperdent of the fact of firing, on the part 
of the Lexington militin, enough was done by 
them on the morning of tue 19th April to amount 
Yo a resistance. An actual assembling in arms, 
with the intent forcibly to. redress grievances, 
whether real or pretended, is allowed by all wri- 
ters on the subject, to be such an act as will sub- 
ject all concerned (if unsuccessful) to the charge 
of trexson. That ‘stich was the intent, of the 
militia assembled at Lexington, cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubted. The British were advancing 
in a hostile manner, and the company was drawn 
up to resist, in » hostile manner; ifnot, what 
was the meaning of the order to load their guns, 
to stand their gronnd ? Why the tolling bell, the 


, warlike music, the loaded arma, and the midnight 


array? If there was no resistance, why the re- 
fusal, when ordered, th lay down their arms, why 
the shedding of blood 2 And why the victorious 
shoutings, the triumphant volley of the enemy ? 
These were tokens of victory not manifested by 
the British at the massacre of the 5th of March, 
74. ifthere was no resistance, no battle won, 
if the Americans, as stated by Mr. Bradford in his 
history of Massachusette, on being “ ordered” hy 
Col. Sinith “to disperse, did immediately retire,” 
why this triumph on the part of the victors? The 
order to fire a first and second time ona hand- 
ful of men, who ran away immediately on heing 
 rderei to retire, would seem to be an instance of 
cruelty and wanton destruction of lives, on the 
part of the British commander, to which history 
furnishes no parallel. ; 

But these circumstances are said to be insuffi- 
cient to make out the factof resistance. If then 
we can prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
‘fire of the regulars was returned, by some of the 
Lexington company, that some of the British 
were wounded, geome “ British blood” shed, aud 
a number of them taken prisoners, we hope and 
‘trust the question about forcible resistance will 
be put to rest. : 

Captain Parker gave orders to his company to 
charge their pieces with powder and ball, to stand 
their ground, but not to fire untess fired upon by 
the British. 

Forty-eight of his company made oath a few 
days after the battle, that the regulars fired 4 
and that not a gun was discharged by any of the 
company defers she British fired on them. 

The affidavit of Capt. Gould, a British officer, 
given while a prisoner at Bedford (Com.Rep. 677) 
states, that he was present at the battle of Lex- 
ington, and that “ which party fired first he could 
not exactly say,” and that “the engagement at 
Concord was the first after the one at Lexing- 
ton.” 

Thomas Marr of Aberdeen, of tlie 4th British 
regiment, one of the advanced guard during the 
march of the British troops to Lexington, told 
Dr. Gordon, the historian, ‘that “which part 
fired first he could not say.” But said Marr, with 
Evan Davis of the 231, George Cooper of the 23d, 
and William M. Donald of the 30th, assured Dr. 
G. in each others presence, that they heard John 
Bateman of the 52d say, and saw him cunfirm it 
with an oath’ on the Bible, that “ the regulars 
fired first.” We give this only as hearsay evi- 
dence. The reader may decide what it is worth. 
Bateman’s testimony, however, does not come 
within the reason against hearsay evidence, it be- 
ing on oath. In the testimony of Capt. Gould 
and these soldiers, the same fact is implied as in 
the American testimony. The records of the 
Continental Congress (May, 1775) shew that 
“ Mr. Hancock laid before that body the deposi- 
tions which had been taken for the purpose of 
showing,that in the battle of Lexington the King’s 
troope were entirely the aggressors.” Here then 
is to he seen the true purpose for which the depo- 
sitions of Capt. Parker and his company were 
taken.. It was to show that the King’s troops 
fired first. 

In regard to this testimony, American, British 

and Scottish, why in the name of reason and 
conscience say so much if the Americans did not 
fire? If some of the Lexington company did nat 
fire, the using of words necessarily implying it 
when under oath is wholly unaccountable. If 
the Americans did not fire, the witnesses would 
have been content with saying that the British 
fired, and no more. 
- The Provincial Congress say that “the regulars 
first began hostilities by firing on the Lexington 
company. The late Rev. Mr. Clarke of Lexing- 
ton made a very careful inquiry, and was hinrself 
aneye witness to some of the transaction. He 
evidently evinces in his narrative, written in 
1776, a desire to make it appear that the Ameri- 
cans gave little 6r no provocation to justify the 
aesault made by the British, yet he tells us that a 
few ef the militia did return the fire of the Brit- 
ash, and that the battle of Lexington was the 
commencement of hostilities and the opening of 
the war.” 

Dr. Gordon, the historian, was on the Common 
at Lexington a few hours after the battle. He, no 
doubt, inquired very carefully concerning the 
transactions of the morning, for that was his 
principal object in going to Lexington. He states 
in his history of the Revolutionary War, publish- 
ed soon after the peace of °83, that, “ individu- 
ala, finding they were fired upon, thouzh dispers- 
ing, hal spirit enough to stop, and return the 
fire.” 

Lendram, in kis history of the war, states that 
“ individuals, finding they were fired upon,though 
dispersing, returned the fire. Three or four of 
‘the militia were killed on thegreen. A few more 
were shot after they began to disperse.” 

Botta, whose accuracy asa historian has never 
‘been questioned, says “the English appeared 
and Major Pitcairn cried in a loud voice, disperse 
Rebels, &e. The Provincials did not obey. He 
ordered his anidiers to fire. The Provincials re- 


- tweated. The English continuing their fire, the 


former .faced about to return it.” 





— 


The Rev. Dr. Holmes, in his American Annals, 
published in 1805, says “ Major Pitcairn called 
out, ‘disperse you Rebels,’ &c., the sturdy yeo- 
men not instantly obeying, he adyanced nearer, 
fired hie pistol, and ordered his soldiers to fire. 
Several of the Provincinls were killed, and the 
rest dispersed. The firing continued after the 
dispersion, and the fugitives stopped and return- 
ed the fire.” 

In Morse’s Gazetteer (Ed. 1797) we read,— 
“ Lexington has been rendered famous by the bat- 
tle fought in it April 19th, 1775, which may be 
considered the co cement of the American 
Revoltition.” In Morse’s Geography also, (Ed. 
1802) it ie stated that “ Lexington opened the first 
scene in the great drama,” and that “ individuals 
finding they were fired upon, though dispersing, 
returned the fire.” 

In the very face of all these authorities, the 
Doctor undertakes to declare to the world that 
“ during nearly half a century it had been the 
universal belief that the regular und furcible 
resistance was made at Cohcord North Bridge ;— 
that there the fire of the British was first recurn- 
ed by the Americans ;” and that “the present 
claims and pretensions of the citizens of Lexing- 
ton, respecting the returning of the fire of the 





‘British on the morning of the 19th of April, °75, 


were never made nor heard of until about forty- 
eight years after the events took place.” 

Ifthere can remain a doubt upon the mind of 
any one in presence of all these authorities, as to 
the firing of some of the Lexington company, it 
must, we believe, be removed by the depositions 
of a number of the company who were present 
and actually discharged their pieces at the regn- 
lars.: These depositions were taken in 1824 and 5, 
and all published in the appendix to the histury 
of the battle of Lexington. 

John Munroe, who was on the right of the 
company, testified as follows, Dec. 1824—“ After 
the first fire of the regulars, | thought, nad so 
stated to Eben. Munroe, jr., who stood next to me 
on the left, that the British had fired nothing but 
powder ; but on receiving the second, Munroe 
said they had fired something more than powder 
for he had rece’ved a wound in his arm, and now 
said he, to use his own words, I will give them 
the guts of iny gun. We both took aim at the 
main beady of the British troops, the smoke pre- 
venting our seeing any thing but the heads of 
some of their horses, and discharged our pieces. 
After the second fire of the British, 1 distinctly 
saw Jonas Parker struggling on the ground, with 
his gun in his hand, apparently attempting to 
load it. In this situation the British came up and 
run him through with the bayonet. After I had 
fired the first time I retreated abcut ten rods, and 
then loaded my gun a second time with two balls, 
aud on firing it at the British the strength of the 
charge took off about a foot of my gun barrel.” 

Eben. Munroe of Ashburnham, (April 2, 1825,) 
maie oath as follows :—“ Capt. Parker, on being 
informed that the British troops were within a 
mile of the meeting-house, ordered the drum to 
beatto arms. I was the first that followed the 
drum. I took my station on the right of our line, 
which was formed from six to ten rods back of 

. - Cape Pasker his 
men to stand their ground, and not to molest the 
regulars unless they meddled with us.” “ After 
the first fire of the British J received a wound in 
my arm, and then as I turned to run, I discharg- 
ed my gun into the mait: body ofthe enemy. As 
I fired, my face being toward them, one ball cut 
off a partof one of my earlocks, which was 
pinned up. Another ball passed hetween my arm 
and my body, and just marked my clothes.” “ As 
we retreated, one of our company, Benjamin 
Sampson, ! believe, who was running with me, 
turned his piece and fired. When I fired J per- 
fectly well recollect taking aim at the regulars. 
The emoke, however, prevented my being able to 
see many of them. The balls flew so thick I 
thought there was no chance for escape, and 
that I might as well fire my gun as stand still and 
do nothing. I am confident it was the deternin- 
ation of most of our company, in case they were 
fired upon, to return the fire. I did net hear 
Capt. Parker give the order to his company to 
disperse.” 

The late Col. William Munroe, on oath, testifi- 
ed as follows (March 7, 1825) :—“ I acted as or- 
derly sergeant in the company commanded by 
Capt. John Parker, on the 19th of April, 1775.” 
‘* Between daylight and sunrise, Capt. Thaddeus 
Bowman rode up and informed that the regulars 
were near. The drum was then ordered to be 
beat, und I was commanded by Capt. Parker to 
parade the men, which I accordingly did in two 
ranks, a few rods north of the meeting-house.” 
* The front plattoon of the British, consisting of 
eight or nine, fired without killing or wounding 
any ofour men. They immediately gave a sec- 
ond fire, when our company began to retreat, and 
as J left the field I saw a person firing atthe 
British from Buckman’s back door, which was 
near our left. Iwas afterwards told, of the truth 
of which I have no doubt, that the same person, 
after firing at the back door, went to the front 
door of Buckman’s house and fired there. How 
many of our company fired before they retreated 
I cannot say, but I am confident some of them 
did. When the British came up, I saw Jonas 
Parker standing in the ranks, with his balls and 
flintsin his hat on the ground between his feet, 
and heard him declare he would never run. He 
was shot down at the second fire of the regulars, 
and when I left [ saw him struggling on the 
ground, attempting to load his gun, which T had 
no doubt he had once discharged at the British.” 

The late William Tidd, who was a Lieutenant 
in the company commanded by Capt. Parker on 
the 19th of April, °75, under oath, says (Dec. 1824) 
—* When the British fired upon us I retreated up 
the north read, and was pursued about thirty 
rads by an officer on horseback, (supposed to be 
Major Pitcairn) calling out to me, “ stop, or vou 
are a dead man.” | found leould not escape 
him anless TP left the road, [therefore sprang over 
a pair of bars, made a stand, and fired my gun at 
him, upon which he immediately returned to the 
taain body.” 

Nathan Munroe stated, under oath, (Dec. 1824) 
about five o’clock in the morning the English 
commenced firing upon us. I got over the wall 
=o Buckman’s iand, and then turned and fired at 
them. 

Amos Lock states that he “ was proceeding 
with Eben. Lock to join the company, and when 
within about twenty rods of the British heard fir- 
ing, Upon which Eben. Lock took aiin and dis- 
charged his gun at the B. itons, then about twenty 
rods off.” 

With most of these deponents the writer has 
been personally acquainted for more than thirty 
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years, and can say, without fear of contradietion, 
that they have all, through a long life, sustained 
an irreproachable character for truth and integ- 


rity. . 
lt The character of the late Col.William Munroe, 

or truth and probity, is too well established, too 
firmly impressed upon our minds, to allow us, 
without doing violence to the feelings which we 
have ever entertcined for this venerable and wor- 
thy revolutionary Patriot, to say a word by way 
of refuting any attempt to iinpeach his veracity. 
His life and character furnish the best answer to 
a charge of the slightest deviation from strict 
truth. His numerous acquaintances can attest 
that a more oper, ingenuous, fair-minded man 
never breathed the air of heaven. We cannot 
for a moment indulge the idea that the Rev. 
Doctor deliberately intended to cast a shade over 
a reputation so uneullied by artifice or deception. 
It is stated by the Doctor that “ Nathan Brooks, 
Esq. had frequently beard the Colonel reiate the 
transactions of the 19th of April, 75, in that 
town, and that hé never gave him the idea of re- 
sistance and firing by the militia.” This account 
we hold tobe perfectly consistent and reconcilea- 
ble with the statements contained in the Colonel’s 
deposition. The question as to the place where 
the revolutionary war commenced, previous to 
the present controversy, was never raised. It 
certainly never had been in the mind of Colonel 
Munroe. The circumstance of the firing of sume 
of the Lexington company had been, by those 
who related the story of the 19th of April, con- 
sidered of minor consequence, when compered 
with the more important and leading transactions 
of thateventful morning. If in the conversations 
had between the Colonel and Mr. Brooks the 
former viewed the subject in this light, he might 
omit to state a fact which he considered unim- 
portant, or if stated by him, the latter viewing it 
in that light, might not have noticed the state- 
ment. We should be pleased to learn from the 
Doctor whetker the conversations, alluded to, 
were had before, or since the present controversy 
began, and whether Mr. Brooks ever inquired of 
the Colonel, with a view of ascertaining his opin- 
ion on the subject of the firing by the Lexington 
company. ; 

Upon the whole, after reading these deposi- 
tions, coming from men of unquestionable verac- 
ity, most of whom were the very authors of the 
acts to which they solemnly attest, can any one 
doubt, that some of the Lexington company did 
return the fire of the British ? 

We have recently been informed, that the affi- 
davit of Dimon, the drummer in Capt. Parker’s 
company, has been taken by the people of Con- 
cord. If this be true, we regret that the Doctor 
has not enabled us to offer that, with the rest of 
the evidence under this head. Dimon was on the 
right of the company, and could, and no doubt 
has, disclosed some important facts. But why 
withhold it?) The historian, who writes for the 
benefit of posterity, is bound not only to tell the 
truth, but the whole truth. 

That not only American but British blund was 
shed at Lexington on the morning cf the 19th of 
April, 75, we think is also susceptible of being 
proved beyond adoubt..:-- 

General Gage stated in his return that “ sev- 
eral guns were fired upon the king’s troops fram 
behind the stono walls, and also from the meet- 
ing-house and other houses, by which one man 
was wounded and Major Pitcairn’s horse shot in 
two places.” We can account for the representa- 
tion made by General Gage that the Americans 
made the first attack at Lexington. But we can 
see no reason for his representing that one of his 
soldiers and Major Pitcuirn’s horse were wounil- 
ed any further than to state a fact. It would 
have been sufficient for his purpose to shew that 
the Americans made the attack. He needed no 
other apology. He might and was no doubt mis- 
daken as to the fact of being attacked by the 
Americans. He could not have been so easily 
mistaken as to the fact of one of his soldiers be- 
ing wounded. His justification did not require 
him to state a fact of this kind. He could have 
had no reason for doing it, if untrue. He has 
never contradicted this part of his return. 

In the Massachudetts Historical Collections, 
volume four of the second series, we find a nar- 
rative of a British officer, relating to the march 
of their troops to Concord. This officer appears 
to have been one of the party, and states that one 
of the 10th light infantry company reccived a 
shot through his leg by the fire from the Ameri- 
cans on the morning of the 19th of April. 

This statement is corroborated by the follow- 
ing affidavits :— 

Elijah Saunderson of Salem, who had been 
kept a prisoner most of the night previous to the 
battle by the British officers between Concord 
and Lexington, was without his gun, and there- 
fore out of the ranks, but near the company when 
the British troops made the attack. He states as 
follows :—I saw them firing at one man (Solo- 
mon Brown) who was stationed behind a wali. 
I saw the wall smcke with the bullets hitting it. 
After the affair was over he (Brown) told me he 
fired into a solid column of them and then retreat- 
ed. Hewns in the cow-yard. Tie wall eaved 
him. He legged it just about the time I went a- 
way. Ireturned to the meeting-house and saw 
tothedead. I saw blood where the column of 
the British stood when Brown fired at them. 
This was several rods from where any of our mi- 
litia stood, aud I then supposed, as well as thé 
rest of us, that it was the blood of the British. J 
agsisted in carrying some of the dead into the 
meeting-house.” 

Essex gs. Dec. 17, 1824.. Then the above nam- 
ed Elijah Saunderson, a gentleman of truth and 
reepectability, subscribed and made oath to the 
above written affidavit. 

Before Bens. Meratint, Justice of 

the Peace and Quorum. 

Abijah Harrington, Esq. ore of the Represent- 
atives from the town of Lexington to the General 
Court in 1824, testified that in 1775 he lived ahout 
a mile and a half below the meeting-house in 
Lexington, that he went up to the meeting- house 
svon after the regulars had marched off for Con- 
cord, and at the distance of about ten or twelve 
rods below the meeting-house, where he was told 
they stood when they were fired upon by our 
militia ; he distinctly saw blood on the ground, in 
the road, and, the ground being a little descend- 
ing, the blood had run along the road about six 
or eight feet. A day or twe efter he was telling 
Solamon Brown of the circumstance of his hav- 
ing seen blvod in the road and where it was. 
He (Brown) then told Lim he fired in that di- 
rection, and the road was then full of regu- 
lars, and he thought he must have hit some of 
them. 





Eben. Munroe, of Ashburnham, also stated un- 
der oath, as follows :—* J believed ut the time 
that some of our shots must have done execution. 
1 was afterwards confirmed in this opinion by 
the observations of some prisoners whom we 
tonk in the afternoon, who stated that one gf the 
soldiers was wounded in the thigh, and another 
received a shot through his hand.” 

The Lexington compeny, it will be recollected, 
were drawn up some rods back of the meeting- 
house. The tlood seen on the ground by these 
deponents was ten or twelve rods south of the 
meeting-house. It is not, therefore, at all proba- 
ble that the blood which these gentlemen saw, 
and helieved to be the blood of the wounded 
British, was, as conjectured by the Doctor, the 
blood of the Americans. Mr. Saunderson having 
asaisted in carrying the Americans who were 
killed into the meeting-house must have known 
whether the blood he saw proceeded from them. 
By those, to whom the characters of Messrs. 
Saunderson, Harrington, and Munroe are known, 
there will never be a doubt entertained that at 
Lexington the British troops were first resisted 
* unto blood.” 

By the depositions of James Reed of Burling- 
ton, Eben. Munroe of Ashburnham, and John 
Munrve of Lexington, there can be no donbt that 
prisoners, to the number of six, were taken by the 
Lexington company immediately after the Brit- 
ish troops marched off for Concord, disarmed, 
placed under. a guard, and sent off to Burlington. 

The Doctor, however, admits that prisoners 
were taken, hut says “they were willing cap- 
tives.” But the Lexington people were willing 
captors. The disarming and treating them as 
prisoners, look sqmewhat like warfare. 

We have —2 the whole evidence, and 
whatever may be the conclusions of others, we 
cannot ourselves resist the conviction, that at 
Lexington the first resistance was made, — at 
Lexington the first British blood was shed,—at 
Lexington the revolutionary war commenced. 

PALFREI. 





[For the New-England Galaxy.] 
RALLE’S BELL. 

Mr. Buckingham,—In your pajer of the Sth 
of October, an Itinerant in Maine, has, among 
other things, barely mentioned Ralle’s Bell. As 
the history of Father Ralle, and his Church, at 
Norridgewock seem to be bua little known at the 
present day, I send you, for the benefit of your 
readers, the fullowing extracts from the second 
volume of Belknap’s history of New-Hampshire. 

1720. “The Jesuits had one Church at Penob- 
scot, and another at Norridgewock, where Se- 
bastian Ralle, a French Jesuit, resided. He was 
a man of good sense, learning and address, and 
by a compliance with their mode of life, anda 
gentle, condesceniing deportment, had gained 
their affections so as to manage them at his plea- 
sure. With this Jesuit the Governor of Canada 
held a close correspondence ; and by him was 
informed of every thing transacted among the 
Indians. ; 

1721. Col. Thomas Westbrook was ordered to 
Norridgewock, to seize Raile. They argived at 
the village undiscovered, but before they could 
surround the house, heescaped into the woods, 
leaving his papers in his strong box, which they 
brought off, without doing any other damage.” 
“ Among these papers were his letters of cor- 
respondence with the governor of Canada, by 
which it clearly appears that he was deeply en- 
gaged in exciting the Indians to a rupture, and 
had promised to assist them.” 

1724. “ The captains, Moulton and Harmon, 
both of York, each at the head of a company of 
one hundred men, executed their orders with ad- 
dress. They completely invested and surprised 
that village, killed the obnoxious Jesuit, with 
about eighty of his Indians ; recovered three 
captives ; destroyed the chapel, and brought 
away the plate and furniture of the altar, and the 
devotional) flag, as trophies of their victory.” 
* Ralle was then in the sixty-cighth year of his 
age, and had resided in his Mission at Norridge- 
wock twenty-six years ; having before spent six 
years in travelling among the Indian nativns in 
the interior of America.” 

{ was at Brunswick a few years ago, and ex- 
amined Ralle’s Bell; it was whole ; sounded well 
and weighed about sixty pounds. One of the 
officers of the College informed me that it had 
been lately found at Norridgewock under an oll 
rotten log, and that he had bought it, and kept it 
asan object of curiosity. This Bell, I presume 
was made in France, and sent up the River St. 
Lawreuce to Quebec, about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, while the French nation held 
that country in possession. It was, undoubted- 
ly, sent from Quebec by water, (probably in a 
birch canoe) to the head of the River Chaudiere, 
and from the head of the Chaudiere, carried by 
land through the wilderness to the head of the 
Kennebec, and then down the Kennebec, by 
water to Norridgewock, where it was suspended, 
many years in the wilderness to call the savages 
to their devotion ! 

Maine, October 19th, 1827. 





[From the Kaleidoscope.] 
THE DEATH OF PHRENOLOGY. 
“ On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
Without a friend to cluse his eyes.” —Dryden. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I have frequently given to the world, 
through the medium of your miscellany, an ac- 
countof many impositions which the deceased 
was in the habit of practising on a credulous, un- 
suspecting public ; and it is now my melancholy 
duty to communicate to thee the death of this 
generally calied useful member of society, who 
departed this life at half-past ten o’clock on 
Tiursday evening last. I say departed, because 
it is a less unfeeling word than to say that this 
highly intelligent and scientific personage suffer- 
ed the last penalty of the offended laws of his 
country. The several exertions of Dr. Cameron 
at the Lyceum, and of a few youngsters at the 
Scientific Society, made it requisite to have 
PHaExoLocy committed to stand trial before a 
jury of this enlightened town ; the trial, which 
was pending for some time, on account of the 
multiplied and aggravated offences of the de- 
ceased, attracted great curiosity. 

He was tried, on two respective days, before 
Mr. Judge Justice, on the bench of reflection, with 
a special jury of co:cmon sense and discretion. 
After an impartial, protracted, and rather inter- 
esting trial, the defendant was found guilty on 
all the counts in the indictment, to the number of 
thirty-six, having been indicted on all the bumps 





the charges he pleaded guilty, but a to 
deny others, although they were as ae 
the organs on his sapleses skull. Some eay that 
he died by ridicule, or was cut te the heart by 
wil; others maintain, with greater bility, 
that he was fairly and honorably killed by the 
sword of argument, wiekled hy the arm of reesen. 
But the genere! opinion ia, that he underwent the 
last penalty of the law, aa awarded hy a jury of 
enlightened, impartin) Englishmen, and gravel 
lelivered by the judge ; thas expiating the evil 
tendencies of his divers fallacies, wild extrava- 
gancies, and chormous crimes. 

Gerat discoveries are said to have heen made, 
on dissecting his brain, by his particular admir- 
ers, Bolus and Quizzle; an account of which 3 
shall soon communicate to the scientifie world, 
through the medium of your excellent journal. 
He was, for several years past, on a rapid decline 3 
and although the number of his organs wae in- 
creasing, his vital functions were approaching 
that dissolution to which all sublunary things are 
subject. His life wasshort, and foolishly spent 
in -vague theories, whieh all bus himeelf well 
knew could never be realized. At first, indeed, 
.he appeared wise, but on greater intimacy kie 
wisdom was discovered to have been without 
discretion, and his virtue without utility, although 
Fame had greatly maguified hie talents, and giv- 
en greater powers of mind thau he ever possese- 
ed ; for 
Talk is her business; and her chief delight 
To tals uf prodigies aud cause affvight. 


His appearance was pale ; his frame emaciat- 
ed,—for he was all bone; his head, which was 
cracked from his birth, was soldered with plaster 
of Paris, or stucco ; and although he had no eyes, 
his credulous admirers believed he could discern 
colors by abump on the Lead. His propensities 
were many, his moral sentiments confused, and 
his intellectual faculties totally deranged ; for he 
united in himself an extraordinary combination 
of professions and callings—fortune-telling, meta- 
physics, anatomy, physiology, &c. 

By his morality he pretended to relieve the 
wants of mankind, and by his soothsaying to 
guide their wanderings and direct their fortunes: 
this for some time gained him many admirers, 
hut few friends, for be was soon discovered to 
be “a false prophet, in whom wae a false and de- 
ceitful tongue,”—an ignis futuus, destroying the 
j-oor mortals who were travelling to the Temple 
of Science, by decoying them from the highway 
of truth and simplicity into the slough and quick- 
sands of error, pride, and delusion. Ile had 
lofty pretensions, and made plausible promises, 
without ever being able to perform them; and 
honsted of having a great deal in expectation, 
while he had nothing in reveraion. 

Whenever he excited the hopes of his votaries, 
he was sure to blast their exvectations by s‘isap- 
pointinent; he was proud and arrogant,and look- 
ed high, which was one cause of his continually 
stumbling. His brain was never sound, and war, 
latterly, cracked literally into thirty-six parta, or 
torn to pieces to make several petty states, as 
Poland was ; in short, these little divisions of his 
brain were continually at war with each other 5 


more extravagant in their demands on the public 
credence. This circumstance partly explains the 
unsettled state of his mind, and his ccntinued 
tendency tv insanity. He was obliged, at last, to 
call into aid his neighbor, Confusion, to repel the 
rapid incursions of discrimination and dowbt f 


in jails and madhouses—for he shunned researehy, 
and fled at the approach of reason.* 

In public he appeared with a numerous train 

of dependants, and auxiliaries,—auch as horses, 
dogs,cats, monkies, and donkies’ heads,} by whieh 
he logically proved the knowledge contained in 
hisown. He waa, from his youth, a wanderer, 
an outeast, and a vagabond j--banished from Vie 
enna, drummed out of Paris, and nearly starved 
in London and Edinburgh: he came to Liver- 
pool, where he finished bis career, and where he 
wag buried, with all scientific pomp; like Cain 
he bore on his forehead the marks of his fully and 
wickedness. His friends (partienlarly Dr. Came- 
ron and the bumpologists of the Scientific) are to 
wear sackcloth and ashes for, at lenat,six monthes 
and to have their organs of veneration highly de- 
veloned ; or will wear, when covered, a small 
white ball or scailop in frout of their hats ; you 
may know them ata mile’s distance. “They are 
the men ; and when they die, science shall surety 
die with them.” 
Ateleven o’clock the wretched being was cof- 
fined with all due funeral pomp ; and, having 
been dispatched on the four winds of the earth, 
was carried to the tomb of his futhers inthe limbo 
of vanily, where he lies fnterred, covered with 
the clouds of oblivion; thus leaving our mortal 
habitations, where, of this science, “he leaves 
not a wreck behind ;” but dwells henceforth with 
the bats and the owls of night. Uis disciples in- 
tend to raise a monument to his memory, and his 
real friends have written the following epitaph: 


To the Memory of 
PHRENOLOGY : 

Born of Fantasy ; by Folly bred 3 
Educated in the school of Sophistry, 
Under the direction of Doctors Gall, Sparzheim & Co. 
Was introduced to the world by Novelly ; 

And gained some converts by Credulily ; 
He was plausible and cunning ; 
But deceitful and dangerous: 

He had always symptoms of Folly; 
But died an arrant Impostor, 

In the 21st year of hisuge, 

1 


As he lived to injure the morals, and endanger 
the very religion of the country, it is to be hoped, 
in true Cliristian feelings, that he died without the 
hope of immortality ! 
Many fair and witty dames; many logical, 
satirical, and sentimental gentlemen,were present 
at this moenentous trial, and concluded the sol- 
emn scene hy singing the following original 
verse, expressive of the high esteem in whieb the 
learned deceased! gentleman had been held: : 
All the birds in the sir * 
Came sighing and whhing, 
When they heard the heli tull 
For pour Cock Robie. 
Ever thine, dear Kal., 
Ausecs Jcstitiz. 


— — 


Gen and Co have proved many of their thewies io these pleess 
Weald they had staid in eitner the jails or med-braces, with their om 
lightened papihsnd at tofested sesety woh thew sonsrasical ecwnce* 
t This is an atrolute fact. Any car who has bern to the learned 
lectures on thie science. a2 ctiher tho Lyesun as ho Oa , wo 








severally and eonjointly. Toa great number of ' 


Fand, as they increased in number, they heeame . 


Driven from all rational society, he took refuge 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The “ Western Monthly Review,” is upon aur 
table, but our employment hasbeen so great, as 
to leave little time for our pleasures. Therefore 
the only article that we have read, is the Journal 
cf a Traveller down the Red River, &c. The 
traveller’s conceptions, are better than his man- 
ner of expressing them, yet his Journal has fresh- 
‘ness and vigor. 

In the Lyceum for Noveaiber, “ Ebony and To- 
paz” attracted our attention, and secured it, to 
the “ conclusion, in which nothing is concluded.” 
Vortaive wrote few better things. It is very 
characteristic of him, though it has less of his 
bitter sneers at human nature than Candide. 


“Foarcet ue not.” The subjoined articles 
are aspecimen of the prose and poetry in the 
London “ Forget me not,” for 1828. 

DESTRUCTION OF TILE KENT EAST INDIAMAN, 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 

There is a feartulcess in the solitude of the ocean 
which every cne feels, under whatever circumstan- 
ces he traverses its mighty depths. Night with its 
storms and tempests, may add terror to the sensation ; 
but there is in the very vastness of the waters, in the 
awful uniformity of their murmurs, and in their un- 
changing aspect, a loneliness so deep and perfect,that 
the human heart has no pazsion, either of hope or 

fear, which it does not deepen or overcome. ‘The 
moonlight of a desert solitude, the gluom of evening 
or midnight in a ruined city, may carry the traveller's 
thoughts through years of by-gone happiress ; but it 
is in his passage across the deep, in the ‘hush and 
loneliness of the ocean, that the visions and bodings 
of his spirit become palpable and real. ‘The  workd 
of waters” isa strong and beautiful expression. It 
speaks of new forins and new modes of existence ; of 
a separate part of creation, in which the substantial 
realitics of life are lost in dim and indistinct visions, 
and whefe the farthest wavcs mect the horizon we 
seem to sce the actual brink aad verging-step of 
eternity. 
It is not surprising, when the ocean itself is so fitted 
to awaken images of awe and wonder, that we should 
listen to the adventures of mariners w.th a decp and 
intense interest. No romance can ever Le so full of 
tich imaginative eloquence asthe relations of our ol- 
den navigators, While writing their simple state- 
meats, the awful associations in their memories seem 
to have put a new@pirit into their hearts, and we fol- 
low their recitals as those cf men who have seen 
Creation inits strangest torms and elements. Of the 
fearful accidents and perils tv which the wanderers of 
the deep are liable, we have naturaily had fewer de- 
tails since the modern improvements in navigation; 
and it is not often, therefore, that we now meet with 
those appalling pictares of desperate hardihvod and 
suffering, in which the chronicles of our early naval 
history abound. 
Among the few memorials of this kind which relate 
to events in our vwa timcs, none, perhaps, is more 
fcarfully interesting than that of the burning of the 
Kent East Jadiaman. ‘The circumstances attending 
that catastrophe were few, but terzible. ‘The strug- 
gle of the perilous hour was one of rapid and wither- 
ing anxiety ; and the descriptions which have been 
given of it present the whole scene to the mind with a 
strong and glaring distinctness that appals the imagzi- 
pation. It ishardly possibie to conceive a situation 
in which human nature could be surrounded with 
greater horrors—horrors which must have appeared 
to start up from the wild caverns of the deep itself; 
for there was no preparation for the thoughts, none 
of those sigue of approaching peril which precede the 
whirlwind or the tempest ; but, almost in an instant, 
the crew of the lonely vessel found themscives assaili- 
ed by an enemy against which human foresight could 
have provided no protection. 
There is something in the misfortunes. which hap- 
pen at sea that awakens in our bosoms more than or- 
dinary sympathy with the sufferers. The loneliness 
of the ocean, a8 we have said, is, even in idea, fear- 
ful to the mind, and the complete separation of those 
who are on its paths from the rest of mankind makes 
us follow them in our sympathies as if they had once 
heen sharers of our home. ‘his feeling is of course 
deepened when any of the objects of our pity have 
been actually known to us, or have once lived in our 
own neighbourhood. How many a village tale of war 
ot shipwreck has been handed down from generation 
to generation, because eome one whose name is in the 
parish register happened to be present! How often 
has the circle round the winter hearth in the most in- 
land county of the kingdoin listened tremblingly to 
the howling blast, because the son or the husband of 
some one in the tewn was passing over the deep! 
It happened that the writer of this article wae resid- 
ing, in the beginning cf the year 1825, in a small and 
rural village, of which he wasthe curate. Among the 
simple inhabitants of a country parish there will now 
and then be found a family, whose long resideuce in 
the place and established character for sobriety have 
given them a cerlain rank among their neighbours, of 
which few know the importance but tho-e skilled in 
village politics. Such, however, was the family of 
the parish clerk, who was himself a fine specimen of 
the English peasant, when his head hase become hoary 
with honest and successful industry. 
The old age of this happy-hearted old man was 
green with the blossoms of a second spring. He had 
saved out of his small gaine enough to keep him from 
the fear of want, and he ased to boast that, threugh 
along lifeand with a large family to bring up, he had 
never once heen chargeable to his wealthier neigh- 
bors. He had three sonsand a danghter living. Of 
the former, two were at home, and the third in the 
army. It was after this absent child that the old 
man’s Leart was continually yearning. [le would 
have resigned all his little wealth to bring him homé, 
and yet he had that sort of pride which prevented his 
exwessing a wish for his discharge, had it been offer 
ed. Often bae the. writer heard a long tale of the 
’ yeuthful exploits of this son, and seen the father 
weep and laugh at the same time ; and sometimes, 
just as he scemed about to repeat his regret that he 
was not at home to cheer his old age, he has heard 
him end his lamentation with a proud expressionvof 
thankfulness that he had such a son to serve the king. 
From all, indeed, that the writer could learn of this 
young man, he was highly deserving of his father's 
love. By a little scholarship and a good deal of at- 
‘tention to discipline, he had iu a short time been made 
asergeant ; and there was a prospect, if he should be 
sent on foreign service, of his acquiting farther promo- 
tion. This at hk ngth occured ; and his regiment was 
one of those whore detachmen’s were on board the 

Kent, when the catastrophe took place which expos- 

ed so many to desiruction, There is no suffering to 

which we are liab‘e in the present state of existence 
more terrible to the heart than that of uncertaiaty re 
epeeting the fate of friends ; and this the virtuous old 
man-whom we have been mentioning was doomed to 
suffer in ite moet dreadinl form. It happened that tid- 


ings of the bursing of the Kent arrived on a Sunday : 


the old man listened to them with a firm brow and a 
swelling heart ; anc the only alteration in his appear- 
ance during the service was a slizht bowing of the 
head, as ifhe bore a burden for which his strceagth 
“was unequal. 


wet commiserate his misfcriune. 


father, seated in his arm chair and endeavoring to en- 
joy the setting sun, was conversing with some old 
men of ike village who were gathered around him, 
that the writer met not far from the cotlage a group 
of villagers running and shouting asif ia truth mad 
with joy. They were all too breathless to answer his 
inquiries ; and as he looked across the fields several 
other persons were seen hurrying on in the same joy- 
ousmanner. His curiosity was soon satisfied, by find- 
ing that the son of the old clerk was the object which 
had roused the village, and that he was now hasten- 
ing on to the embrace of his parents. = 
It was not many days after this that every particu- 
lar respecting the burning of the Kent was known 
through the country for ten miles around ; and such 
was the delight with which the clerk’s son was listen- 
ed to, that the daughter of aa opulent farmer had 
much to do to secure him for berself, though her 
father offered him his discharge and a snug farm ext 
his own. At last, however, she succeeded,and should 
any one wish to hear again the awful story of the Kent 
and her crew, let him go down to the parish of S-—, 
and the clerk’s son will tell him, how on the wilcest 
track of the wild ocean the fire spirit overtook them ; 
how in the helplessness ot despair they heard the sig- 
nal of their distress reverberating among the moun- 
tainous waves ; how, as the waters were let in, the 
vessel grew steady amid the uprushing flames ; and 
how, when the Cambria came in sight, and her boats 
were heaved into the ruddy glare of the burning ship, 
hope grew fierce in, its doubtfulness ; till at last they 
stood on the deck of the friendly vessel, and, looking 
back on their short but fearful track, they saw the 
majestic bark, which had passed over the waters like 
a conqueror, become a mighty pillar of fire in the vast 
desert of the ocean. 
THE SABBATH BELL. 
By Mrs. Cornwall Barry Wilson. 
Pilgrim, that hast meekly borne 
All the cold world’s bitter scorn, 
Journeying through this vale of tears, 
Till the promised land appears 
Where the pure in heart shall dwell— 
Thou dost bless the Sabbath Bell ! 


Idler, following fashion’s toys, 
Seeking, nid its empty joys, 

Pleasure that must end in pain ; 
Sunshine that will turn to rain ; 
What does whisp’ring conscience tell, 
When thou hear’st the Sabbath Bell ? 


Poet, dreaming o’er thy lyre, 
Wasting health and youthful fire ; 
Wooing still the phantom fame, 
For, at best, a fleeting name ; 
Burst the chains of Fancy’s spell— 
Listen !— tis the Sabbath Bell ! 


Monarch, on thy regal throne ; 
Ruler, whom the nations own ; 
Captive, at thy prison grate, 

Sad in heart and desolate ; 

Bid earth’s minor cares farewell— 
Hark: it is the Sabbath Bell ! 


Statesman, toiling in the mart, 
Where Anbition plays his part ; 
Peasant, bronzing *neath the sun, 
Till thy six days’ work is done ! 
Ev'ry thought of bus*ness quell, 
When ye hear the Sabbath Bell! 


Trav’ler, thou whom gain or taste 
Speedeth through earth’s weary waste 
Want’rer from thy native land, 

Rest thy steed and slace thy hand, 
When the seventh day’s sun-beams tell, 
There they wake the Sabbath Bell! 


Soldier, who, on battle-plain, 

Seon may*st mingle with the slain ; 
Sailor, on the dark blue sea 

As thy bark rides gallantly ; 
Prayer and praise become ye well, 
Though ye hear no Sabbath Bell. 


Mother, that with tearful eye 
Stand’st to watca thy ſiret · born die, 
Bending o'er his cradle-bed, 

Till the last pure breath has fled ; 
What to thee of hope can tell 

Like the golemn Sabbath Bell ? 


‘© Mourner,” thus it seems to say, 
‘© Weeping o’er this fragile clay, 
Lift from earth thy streaming eyes, 
Seek thy treasure in the skies, 
Where the strains cf anzels swell 
One eternal Sabbath Bell !” 





HISTORY. ~ 


It wason a bright evenire when the disconsolate | 


We have heen favored with an ancient MSS. 
entitled “ Antuls of the town of Dorchester ;” i 








was an active Instrument to promoie ye settlement o¢ 
New-England, and | think a means of procuring ve 
Charter) being present and Preaching ye fore part of 
ye Day, and in ye latter part of ye Day they perform- 
ed ye work aforesaid. 

This People being too many in number to come in 
one Vessel, they hired one Capt. Squeb to bring them 
in a large Ship of 400 Tons ; they sett sail frem Ply- 
mouth ye 20th of March, 1629-3:', and arived at Nan- 
tasket (now Hull) ye 30thof May, 1630, having a 
comfortable tho’ long Passage, and having lreaching 
or Expounding of the Scriptures every day of their 
Passage, performed by their Minieters. They had a- 
greed with Capt. Squeb tu bring them into Charles 
River, but he was false to his bargain, and would not 
come any further than Nautasket, where he turned 
them and their Goods asaore on ye point, leaving 
them ina foriorn Wilderness destitute of any babita- 
tion, and most other comforts of life. But it pleased 
God, they gota Boat of some that had stayed in ye 
Country (I suppose for Trade, for there was some at 
Noodle Island and at Charlestown, that stayed in 
ye Country for Trade with ye Natives before these ad- 
venturers came over, as likewise Morton of Merry 
Mount at Brantrey) and put their goods in ye Boat, 
and Instead of Sailing up to Charles River in a Ship, 
were forced (as I suppose) to Row up in a Boat, it be- 
ing about 3 leagues to ye Mouth of ye River, They 
went up ye River until it grew narrow and shallow, 
and then put ashore and built a hut te shelter their 
Goods, Intending there to set down, it being about 
ye Place where Watertown now is. ‘The Indians upon 
their arival Mustered thick, they thonght about 3u0, 
but having with them an Old Planter as they called 
him, one that had stayed in Country and could speak 
something of the Indian Language, (I suppose they 
took him from Charlestown that aow is, for they call- 
ed there and saw several Wigwams, aed one English 
Man in an House where they ate boiled Bass, but 
had no Bread to eat with it) they sent him to ye lu- 
diane, who were persuaded to keep at a distance 
y* first night, and ye next inorning when ye Iudians ap- 
peared, they offered no violence but sent some of their 
number holding out a Bass, our people sent a Man 
with a Bisquet, and eo they Exchanged not only then 
but often afterwards, a bisquet for a Bass, and ye ln- 
dians were very friendly tothem, and our people as- 
cribed to God's watchful Providence over them in 
their weak beginning ; {vr all the Company were not 
gone up ye River, but about Ten men to seek out 
ye way for ye Rest. They were now landed upon ye 
Main Contenent ina Wild and unknown Wilderness, 
and they had brought Cattle with them which if they 
put them ashore there would likely wander and be 
lost, and themselves likewise in seekingthem. They 
had not stayed here at Watertown but a few days,but 
ye Rest of their Company below had found out a Neck 
of Land Joyning toa Place called by ye Indians Mat- 
tapan, (now Dorchester) thut wasa fit place to turn 
their Cattle upon to prevent their straying ; so they 
sent to their friends to come away from Watertown, 
and they settled at Mattapan, and turned their Cattle 
upon ye sd Neck, then called Mattapannock, now 
called Dorchester-Neck. They began their Settle- 
ment here at Mattapan ye beginning of June, (as l 


tion. 


White of Dorchester. 


Church Fellowship, the other Churches being gath 
ered here. 
kiad to our People. 


ship of God without molestation.” 


tion,” and built a fort. 


t| In this Manuscript the history of each separate 


suppose, or thereabout) A. D. 1630, and changed ye 
name into Dorchester, calling it Dorchester Planta- 
Why they called it Dorchester I never heard, 
but there was some of Dorcet Shire, and some of ye 
Town of Dorchester that settled here, and it is very 
likely it might be in Honour of ye aforesaid Rev. Mr, 
Our People were Settled here 
a Month or two before Governour Winthrop and ye 
ships that came with him arived at Charlestown, so 
that Dorchester Plantation was settled next to.ye town 
of Salem in ye Massachuse‘ts-Colony, and being be- 
fore Charlestown or Boston: and ye Church of Dor- 
chester ye oldest Church in ye Colony Except Salem, 
and I suppose ye only Church that came over in 


The Indians here at Dorchester were also 


Inthe years 1631, °32, “great was y* Straits 
and Difficultica these People met with,” for want 
of provisions ; Captain Clap says “ it was not ac- 
counted a strange thingin those Days, to Drink 
water, and to eat Samp or Homine without Butter 
or milk ;” and yet this people were contented 
and happy so long as “ they could enjoy the wor- 


In the year 1633 the first mill erected in the 
colony way built upon Neponset River, by a Mr. 
Stoughton, “and ye sd River has been famous for 
milts ever since.” The same year the town first 
chose selectmen to “ order ye affairs of ye planta- 


It was a considerable time before it 
waz known who hai perished and who had been sar: 
ed; and week afler week did the robust frame of the 
cnxious parent become more and more fechle, and his 
gray hairs almost visibly heavier with sorrow. There 
wae not a soul in the little parish who did not respect 
the old clerk, or, rude as were their expressions, did 


is a history of the town from the first settlement 
in the year 1630 to the year 1753, inclusive, and 
contains a minute account of every thing that 
could have been of the least interest to the inhab- 
itants atthe time. About twenty names are men- 
tioned as being among the principal inhabitants 
who first came over, “and among them came 
Capt. Roger Clap, a very worthy Religious Gen- 
tleman, who was then a young man, and to him 
we are beholden for y* Knowledge of many of 
ye particulars before mentioned, he leaving them 
in writing among y¢ Instructions he left to his 
Children.” This is all we know of the origin of 
the work, but we presume from the appearance 
of the work, it being in many places nearly illegi- 
ble, that it is as ancient as the lust date. 
Extracts have before been made from the book, 
though we believe never printed ; and two com- 
plete copies were taken by a gentleman of Dor- 
chester, one for his own use, and one for the Mas- 
sachusetts [istorical Society. 


When many most Godly and Religious People that 
Dissented from ye way of Worship then Establi:hed by 
Law in ye Realm of England, in ye Reign of King 
Charles ye first, being denied ye free exercise of 
Religion after ye manner they Professed according to 
ye light of God’s Word and their own Consciences, 
d'd under ye Incouragement of a Charter Granted by 
y¢ ed King Charles, in ye Fourth Year of his Reign, 
A. D. 1628, Remove themselves and their Families 
into ye Colony of Massachusetts Bay in New-England, 
that they might Worship God according to ye light 
of their own Consciences, without any burthensome 
Impositions,which was ye very motive & cause of their 
coming ; Then it was, that ye first Inhabitants of 
lorchester came over, and were ye first Company or 
Church Society that arived here, next to y¢ Town of 
Salem, who was one year before them. 

In ye year of our Lord 1629, Divers Godly Persons 
in Devonshire, Somersetshire, Dorcetshire, and other 
places, Proposed a Remove to New-England among 
whom were two Famous Ministers, viz. Mr. John 
Maverick (whol suppose was somewhat advanced in 
age) and Mr. John Werham (I suppose a younger 
man) then a Preacher in ye C.ty of Exon, or Exeter, 
in ve County of Devon. 

These good People met together at Plymouth, a 
3ea-port Town in ye sd County of Devon, in order to 
Ship themselves and Families for New-FEagiand ; and 
because they designed to live together after they 
should arive here, they met together in ye New Hos- 
pital in Plymouth and asaosiated into Church Fellow- 
ship, and Chose ye sd Mr. Maverick and Mr. Warham 
to be their Ministers and Officers, keeping ye Day asa 
Day of Solemn Fasting and Prayer, and ye sd Minis- 
ters accepted of ye Cail and Expressed se same; the 


year is comprised in about a dozen lines, and is at 
the same time more full and particular than many 
histories are in as many pages. 
taining volume, and in the absence of more im- 
portant matter, we may present our readers with 
soine further extracts. 





November. 


but enjoy. 


Thoughacountry gentleman who cannot read, 
(if such there be,) might excite our envy in 
August—he surely deserves our compassion in 
This is the very time when an idle 
man must dive for amusement into the depths of 
his fancy or memory; but a little later when 
winter has fairly come, the whole social system 
unites to make it not only tolerable, but pleasant, 
so that like Lady Townly we can,not only endure, 
But an Editor’s labors are so con- 
stant, that he barely remarks the change of sea- 
sons ; and sometimes, to fill a column, he pens a 
paragraph upon them, or the weath er. 








my conduct. 


vender of brass. 








Rev. Mr. Joho White of Dorchester, in Dorcet, (who 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TRAVELS OF A ‘TIN-PEDLAR. No. II. 
Fatenp Bucxincuam,— When you eondescend- 
ed to express your surprize and regret, as to the 
liumble vocation [ voluntarily assumed, and have 
long end gainfully followed, [had no leisure to 
tell you the reasons, or at least the motives, for 


The “choice of life” was with Rasselas a thing 
long debated, and never concluded; and who 
was Rasselas, but Johnson? In the choice of | ¢d- 
life itis perhaps better to decide, erroneously, 
then to make no decision. 
were wider than the “ happy valley” of Rasselas, 
but my desire amounted to a passion, to see men 
and things beyond ; and the gratification of this 
passionate desire was dependant upon some use- 
ful and reputable employment. 
cide “ where doctors disagree,” but my decision 
was prompt, as none such were admitted to the 
consultation. The old schoolmaster affirmed that 
I had talent, and hoped to see me a Luwyer, but 
I preferred to be a pedlar of tin, rather than a 


One of the earliest books I had loved to read 
was “memoirs,” purporting to be of Edward 
Montague, son to Lady Mary, who, at an early 


It is an enter- 


My youthful limits 


It is hard to de- 





age entered himself an apprentice under a chim- 
ney-sweeper, and afterwards broke his indentures, 
to wander at random in the South of Europe, 
reaping a rich harvest of novel impressions, and 
acquiring, like Fielding, a profound knowledge of 
low life. 

If I myself had been sufficiently musical, the 
population of New-England is not, to admit of 
the practite of Goldsmith on his travels, who prid 
his reckoning with a tune, which was certainly 
less than a“ song.” The principle of “ no song, 
no supper,” would have brought upon me the fate 
of Ugolino. Is it known to you, Sir, that Clan- 
dius Buchanan, “the apostle of the Indies,” was 
about to follow the example of Goldsmith, sub- 
stituting for the flute a violin ? 

Have you any recollection of when and where, 
time and place, at the close of my last epistle? 1 
have a glimmering notion, a sort of crepuscular 
idea, that I was by the bend of a brook in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, on an afternoon of 
the dog days. From thence | male a demonstra- 
tion, as the Major says, towards the Connecticut 
river, which I had left in my rear.. I called at a 
tailor’s shop at the first village, and in his absence, 
had some innocent conversation with hia wife, 
who was pretty enough to merit the protection of 
aman, At the village I encountered eighteen 
boatmen returning from Hartford to their moun- 
tain homes, and though I have seen the wild man 
of the woods in Kentuciy, and of the prairie, in 
Indiana, my idea of a wretch was not very pre- 
cise, it wanted filling up, till I saw the boatmen. 
1 moved in a line parallel with the river, which 
I changed for one at right angles, when opposite 
Bellows Falls. The cascade is rather pretty, 
when. the stream is swelled: and when it is 
scanty, you nay remark many holes as large asa 
hogshead worn in the rock by the circular action 
of water, assisted by a moveable stone in the 
hollow. The world we live in is no chicken, 
though, as the man said to the Vicar of Wake- 
field, it may be in its dotage. ‘These rocky caul- 
drons are not the productions of one or two, or 


in the Vermont phrase, a “ pretty decentish, con- 
siderably d—d long time.” 

At supper, on the day of the inquest mentioned 
in my last, there was‘ beautiful girl waiting upon 
the tin pedlar. I informed her that in Massachu- 
setts it was the practice and privilege of a travel- 
ler to kiss the cook when the supper was good, 
and I attempted to introduce the right into Ver- 
mont: but she repulsed me, and retired with the 
disdain of a beauty and the majesty of a queen. 
Ina moment entered a strapping negro, fat and 


self was the cook, and I bought her iminediate ab- 
sence with a pistareen. I backed out, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, and hauled up in front of an immense 
cotton factory, having “ no admittance” chalked 
over the gates. 
On the great question that agitates the surface 
of our social system, I have little to say. In man- 


knowledge. I am frank, Sir, I confess ; poverty 


ored to wear so easy an air that no one should 
An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty, 


to assume the garb of impudence. 
On the entrance my ears were stunned with 


than Stentor (and he with a trumpet) could have 


civility. 


you, Mr. Editor ? 


Hill bosoins and Monadnock hips. 


or a lion from the hunters. i. F. 





RIVERS. 


canal.” 





perhaps, ten centuries; and their formation took, 


ferocious, giving me to understand that she her- 


ufactures I have no interest, and of them little 
and ignorance in a breath—ignorance is a misfor- 
tune, but poverty is (at least in cities) a crime. 
Yet to lessen the misfortune, I boldly entered the 
gate bearing the prohibitory motto, and endeav- 


question my right of ingress as the Squire says. 


but itis hard, as poor Marlow fcund, for modesty 


horrid and inexplicable sounds: yet the confu- 
sion was not like that of Babel, for, in it, the hu- 
man voice had no part ; and, in fact, nothing less 


been heard. Flacing myself in an obscure corner, 
1 began to discover some order inahis confusion. 
I saw machinery of a beautiful simplicity attend- 
ed by damsels of a similar description. To one, 
who was in fact of much dignity of deportment, 
I addresse:! myself and was answered with ready 
The infernal noise of the machinery 
made it necessary that our lips and ears should 
be on terms of intimacy, and therefore I prolonged 
the conversation ;—and why should that concern 


Would you know any thing of Beauty in the 
Green Mountain glades? The style having most 
admirers is the masculine, or the gigantic—Blue 


At this stage of my reflections an ill-looking 
agent espied me, and after desiring to be inform- 
ed of what I would please to have, (confound his 
civility) intimated the propriety of my walking 
down stairs. 1 retreated, like Ney from Russia, 


Some time since when I enlightened the public 
upon the subject of the Inns I have frequented, I 
expressed a willingness to give you further know- 
ledge of the Rivers that I have crossed, or de- 
scended, and of the Mountains that I have climb- 


In most things (especially moral,) old Massa- 
chusetts may “ boast as great” as any of her sis- 
ters; butin Ler rivers we can take little pride. 
They have hardly water enough to “feed a 


The Merrimac I have traced on its western 
bank from Chelmsford to its very source; and, 
except in the vicinity of the White Mountains, it 
has no character at all, not even a solitary dash 
of the picturesque, There, it is a dashing torrent 
of transparent waters, leaping from rock to cav- 
ity; and, what is as well, for a man of my prae- 
tices, affording exceedingly fine trout. I have 
stood over the stream,|like the Colossus at Rhodes, 
with a foot upon each bank. It murmurs through 





yruned hy man ; a fit place for the savage to offer 
hie devotions to the Great Spirit ; fur more sok 
emn fee‘ing comes over the mind there, then-ie 
any minster or Gothic Cathedral upon the earth, 
Ou the Connecticut river, a painter in search 
of the beautiful may get many sketches, and ef 
the wild and picturesque, a few. 

On the Hudson he may fill his port folio, ang 
leave much unsketched. If the beholder be g 
mere traveller, or a merchant going to pay mons 
ey, or what is better, to receive it, he will dislike 
the speed of the boat for carrying him too rapidly 
away. 

On the Delaware he will have less reason to be 
dissatisfied with the swiftness of the boat :—the 
waters are muddy and the hanks are low. 

The Schuylkill is the Tweed of this country, 
the most pastoral stream in the Union. When 
you stand (of lie, as I have, half a day) above its 
upper bridge of one immenee arch, the vista you · 
get underneath, and beyond, is nothing less than 
enchanting ; and, moreover, Pratt's gardens have 
a manifest resemblance to Paradise. 

‘The Susquehannah I have seen only.at Hee- 
risburgh, where it is wide, shallow, and ewif. 
The Alleghany and Monongahela are two sie- 
ters of very different temperament; the first ip 
lively, active, and prattling—and the latter, gra 
silent, and slow. At Pittsburgh there are 

did bridges over each, and between them the twe 
streams unite in a very loving union. 

But the Ohio, la Belle Riviere, how can I de 
scribe? The waters are clear, and the benks 
and islands are indeed fuiry lands. On the brink 
and often overhanging the stream, are forests of 
the tallest and most venerable sycamere and elm 
that ever escaped the woodman's ase. Vines of 
enormous eize run from tree to tree, and unitiag 
with the branches form a canopy for all beneath. 
The immediate banks are flat, but withia a quar- 
ter of a mile are abrupt, and wooded hills that 
give great varicty to the scenery. 

Of Blennerhasset’s Island who has not heard ? 
what it has been I know not, but I have seen it 
asitis. Wirt drew from fancy, and whoever 
builds a castle in the air need spare wo cost upon 
his capitals and columne, and he who drawa from. 
his imagination, will, of course, have more light. 
than shade. The island is now a sand bank with 
a scanty vegetation; baving no remnant of a. 
“ palace” but a fire blackened chinmey, ande 
line of dwarf willows only remain of the “ shrab- 
bery that Shenstone might have envied.” Yet 
Blennerhasset had, doubtless, an agreeable soli- 
tude to livein. It was not the seclusion of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, but he lived like Corinna at Naples. 
“ between civilization and barbarism.” Without 
douht the boatman often solicited his hospitality, 
‘and if repulsed, perhaps they made an occasional 
pluck at his poultry. 

The Muskingum comes in above the isinnd ; 


Itis muddy, and the watere otherwise unpalata- 


passing, and came off with the loss of a shoe and‘ 
my equanimity. 

Of other rivera in the west I know nothing ex- 
cept Kentucky ; and that J have descended f-om: 
Frankfort to the Ohio. It is extremely beautiful. 
The cliffs arc in some places of the height of three 
hundred feet, and one seems to be the counter- 

part of the other as if they were separated by the 

terrible geological demon, “ a violent convulsion 

of nature.” 

The streams in North and South Carolina and 

in Georgia, are all alike tame and slow. The 


and mudily, and the currents, if currents they are, 
are quite the reverse of swift. The banks, how- 
ever, are wide enough for Sheridan’s figure of a 
“ rivulet of text in a meadow of margin,” and 
there you may see something to remind you of 
“an allegory on the banks of the Nile.” J heve 
killed ducks and curlews in the waters and 
marshes, and when thus engaged I always found 
it convenient to keep an eye open for an alliga- 
tor. This, Sir, is all that I can now say upon the 
subject of Rivers; and if it have the good fortune 
of my remarks upon Inns to be copied by the 
Traveller, I desire to see an intimation prefixed, 
that it comes “ from the Galaxy.” t. 
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BUNKER’S HILL. 
Mr. Epitror,—A few days sinee, with two 


I passed over to Charlestown. In common with 
others, I felt an early feverence for Bunker's 
Hill, and commensurate pleasure shall I take, ia 
the monument to the brave who fell. § saw ia 
1825, the Spartan remnant whom the ha 90@ 
Ume,-and poverty, had spared. F chow 

addressed by the most eloquegt of wessasel 
New-England, and an impression wes wade ©P 

on me, (and I trust, for good,) thas can sever be 
effaced. 

With these feelings and recollections, I second. 
ed the Hill to examine the Monumest, and satis- 
fy myself as to the profitable epplieation of 6 
certain five dollar bill, that Fwas more willieg 
than able to furnish. This is a noble Hilt to be 
surmounted by a lofty shaft ; and I believe thes 
there is no considerable column in the world 
erected on the top of « hill. The Monument is 
London, is but half way up a gentle eminenes. 
Pompey’s Pillar is upon a plain, as indeed it mast 
be if near the Nile ; and the column of Antonine, 
and of Trajan, are in the lowest part of Rome, 
Lastly, the Shot Tower in Philadelphia, the only 
triumphal pillar that I have seen, is in a valley 
by the Schuykill. ; 

If you would know of me how the work 68 
Bunker's Hill advances, I can only say that Ibe 
lieve it dees advance. However when the steae® 





® primeval forest, uch as was never planted of 





are once shaped, although they romain at 8 


and a swift and cheerful stream is the Big Musk- _ 
ingum. The Little, EL remember with Jesedeligh. ,.. 


ble ; for let me tell you that I overset a canoe in. 


banks (if they have a right to the name) are low — 


coppers in my pocket, for toll and contingencies, 
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quarry, the monument will be nearly finiehed— 
as much time cannot be consumed in placing one 
stone upon another. 

This Charlestown, Sir, is a pretty town, though 
the houses are rather too much of wood ; and the 
sume has been said of the head of the citizens. 
Harder similitudes, I am aware,have been applied 
to them, but such as can disgrace only the authors. 
[had rather be the subject than the author of 
ribaldry. The Commonwealth has no other 
town so large, where go many people live and 
thrive by untiring industry. You and I, Mr. Edi- 
tor, live by our wits; and you have waxed fat 
and perhaps, have kicked, while I have pined 
and am pining, and shal! pine. In fact, as the 
rogue of a beggar said, when asking a penny—if 
some fortune chance does not favor me soon, 
{ must do what I shudder to think of—that is, I 
must relinquish my slender means of living, and 
try, like the people of Charlestown, what can be 
done by industry. . 

Know you, Mr. Buckingham, that gentlemen 
of taste, declare that the ladies of Charlestown 
surpass in beauty—and in the number of the 
beautiful—those of Boston ? . 

I believe it Sir—for l feel it,—I have there seen 


such sights as would drive a philosopher mad. 


“ Come like shadows. so depart, 
Charm his eyes, and grieve his heart.” 


On my return the thoughts of these “ shadows” 
absorbed me quite, and onward I passed regard- 
less of any thing less celestial—till a puff of wind 
carried my hat,—my-only hat—into the middle 
of the streatn. This happened at about the middle 
of that long debated edifice, the Charlestown 
Bridge. For its restoration, I gave an oyster- 
man as salvage, one half of its value; for as I 
have veracity, he exacted a pistareen ; and I bor- 
rowed it of a kind friend who had witnessed my 
misfortune. L. F. 





THE CATHOLICS. 

Mr. Epitror,—It is a subject of regret, that 
this portion of the Christian church, are, in most 
protestant countries, the objects of malignant 
censure. Even inthis enlightened age, and in 
this favoured country, where so much civil and 
religious liberty is enjoyed, there exists against 
them a violent, and in many cases, a most unjust 
prejudice. It is believed, however, that this 
prejudice is not so strong now as formerly. And 
as the public mind becomes more enlightened, 
and liberal principles more generally prevail, it 
will doubtless, be more and more weakened. 
But amung the unenlightened in this, as well as 
other countries, there is sti!l an opinion prevalent, 
that the principles of the Catholic religion, are 
adverse to civil liberty. And this opinion con- 
tinues to prevail notwithstanding all the denials 
and protestations of the Catholics ; notwithstand- 
ing the virtuous and exemplary lives of their true 
believers. We know indeed that Catholics have 
been guilty of many errors. But are all other 
Christian sects free from error? We know that 
some of their ceremonies and forms of worship 
appear to protestants very exceptionable. Are 
the forms and ceremonies of other Christians 
entirely unexceptionable ? Shall we not extend 
to Catholics that charity which is the brightest 
ornament ef the Christian religion ? If their pro- 
fessions and actions are good, shall we wot abide 
the charitable maxim of the common Jaw,and pre- 
sume their motives good also? Shall we not treat 
then as we wish them to treat us? Let them not 
he grossly misrepresented. Let us not accuse 
them of a thousand errors and inconsistencies 
which they do not hold. We should not forget 
how much we are indebted tothem for the pre- 
servation of histories, and literary works, and 
also for many other distinguished benefits. But 
it is not my intention to discuss the subject, were 
Icapable. I wish, however, that some of your 
correspondents, who are qualified to do it, would 
undertake it. I was principaily led to these re- 
flections from hearing an Oration lately deliver- 
ed before the Athenwan Society of Bowdoin 
College, by Mr. L. D. Sawyer, on the influence of 
the Roman Catholic religion, on civil society. It 
disenvered an extent of information which most 
young men do not possess, and of research which 
few of them are willing to pursue. It exhibited 
traits of a liberal, but well disciplined mind, ofa 
frank but generous heurt. It was a good exam- 
ple of a neat and perspicuous style and of a 
manly and forcible eloquence. 

A Prorestant. 





There's ahouse that I love when in comical mood, 

For the mansion is graud,-and the master is good, 

Ia the fields I have wandered with many a mate, 

And the stream I have skimmed both with shallop and skate. 
By that river, as tranquil as Bendemeer’s stream, 

I heve bolted in summer, the berries and cream— 

Aad in winter, I basten with sleigh and with belle, 

Te dance and to sing at the Concord Hotel. 


Then let the dull mortal whom ennui kills 

By inches, with spirits as blue as Blue IHills— 
Tavite a young damsel ia beauty’s soft noon, 
And whisk her away by the light of the moon. 
Let bim fetter and feign, if no passion he feel, 
Aad dance, till his heart is as light as his heel, 
Or rise to his lips in a passionate swell, 


At the glance of dark eyes at the Concord Hotel. B. L. 





TO A LADY. 
To you and hope, farewell ! farewell! 
1 seek a distant lonely shore— 
Where, if my tears unbidden swell, 
The sight will not offend you more. 
While prudence slumbered, hope would dream 
Of joys beyond her-stern control ;— 
Oh! where is Lethe’s fabled stream 
To wash their memory from wy soul. 
No relic will I bear from thee— 
No,—not that worshipped lock of jet, 
It could but say, “ remember me,” 
To one, who never can forget. P. 


VARIETIES. 





NEGRO PROVERBS. 

The Woloffs, or Yolofis, are a nation of negrues who 
reside on the western coast, of Africa, in the vicinity of 
the river Senegal. They live under the government 
of an Emperor who is despotic, and dwell in miserable 
log hate, filled with straw. They can neither read 
nor write, and thejr minds are entirely uncultivated. 
Yet they have among them many proverbs, which 
chew great acuteness of mind, and a sound moral feel- 
ing. e following are extracted from a grammar of 
the Woloff language, lately published at Paris, by M. 
> sy who resided a long time and still resides among 

se ° 
1. When you saw the palm tree, the palm tree had 
seen you before. 

2. Thechild looks all around and sees nothing ; 

old man sits on the ground and sees every thing. 

3. What the child says, he heard at home, 





4. The large fruit baobab had a little seed for his 
mother. 

5. If the small measure only goes to the store, the 
millet will last long. 7 

6. The house-roof fights with the rain; he who is 
under ehelter does not know it. 

7. Not to know is bad; not toask is worse. 

8. If you well understand the beginning, you need 
not trouble yourself about the end. 

9. ‘To love the king is well ; to be loved by the kiug 
is better. : , 

10. If youkpow the person who is to die on the 
same day with you, you will be his fast friend in this 
world. 

11. What the convalescent refuses, would please 
him who is dead. 

12. He who sells bones has no business in the other 
world. 

13. Were it not for the fingers the hand would be a 


poon. ; 

14. The frog loves to be in water, but not in hol 
water. 

15. The woman whose rival is dead does not mourn. 

16. Ihave forgotten your name is better than I 
don’! know you. 

17. Deny, if you please; but if you see, believe. 

18. Truth, if it rises, will overreach lies, however 
numerous. 

19. The partridge love peas, but not those that go 
with her into the pot. 

20. The sky is the king of rooves ; the night is the 
queen of shade ; the enrth is the queen of beds; the 
sun is the king of candles. 

21, A razor cannot shave itself. 

22, The child hates him who gives him all he asks 
for. 


23. He who was born the first, has the greatest 


number of old clothes. L 

24. I don’t care for the kettle that js not boiling, 
nor for the finger that has no nail. 

25. If you tread on the serpent, nobody will say, 
let him alone. 

~ Where the mouse laughs at the cat, there is a 
hole. 

27. If you don’t stay at home, you will have no 
work. j 

28. The tree that is not bigger than yourself, can 
nevertheless put you in the shade. 

The above are thought sufficient to show the spirit 
of observation which exists among those uncultivated 
people. It would be curivus to know whether our 
American Indians have proverbs; a collection of them, 
if any they bave, would be interesting. We beg leave 
to recommend this subject to our Indian agents, and 
others, who reside among the Indians, or in our fron-, 
tier settlements.—[Philad. Monthly Magazine.]} 


THE DEAD SOLDIER.’ 
Voila la piece fiuie; allons souper —Charles XII. 


Thine was the death that many meet, 
That many deem the best; 

To lay them down at glory’s feet 
To their eternalrest— ⸗-⸗ 

For glory’s glittering toy to rave, 

And find the bauble in the grave ! 


What ’vails it where we barter life? 
Whether upon the plain, 

Amid the spirit stirring strife, 
Or on the stormy main? 

On land or sea, it is the same ; 

We die ; and what to us is fame ! 


Why liest thou stiff and idle there, 
Thy hand upon thy sword, 

While rapine shouts upon the air 
His fearful signal word ? 

Up, up! and juin the gathering clan 

Of human fiends that prey on man. 


Up and away! the squadroned horse 
Approach in fierce array ; 

They'll mar thy poor dishonored corse, 
And tread thy form away : 

Madly o’er faint and dead they pour, 

And hoof and fetlock smoke with gore. 

Thou heed‘st me not ; thou hearest not 
‘The trumpet echoing near ; 

And even the roaring cannon-shot 
Flies soundless by thine ear. 

Thy leader shouts—away, away ! 

Ah, soldier ! thou canst not obey ! 


An hour ago thou wert all life, 
With fiery soul and eye, 

Rushing amid the kindling strife, 
To do thy best, and die— 

And now a gery mass of clay 

Is stretched upon the warrior’s way. 


Why are those trappings on thy form ? 
The harness could not shield 
Thy bosom from the iron storm, 
That hurtled o’er the field. 
Men fied the terrors of thy Lrow— 
The vulture does not fear thee now ! 


A thousand like thyself, ah ine ! 

Are stretched upon the ground ; 
While the giad trump of victory 

Is pealing round and round : 
Hark, how the victors shout and cheer ! 
It matters not—the dead are here ! 


Arise ! the Pan rings aloud, 
The battle field is won ; 
Up, up, and join the eager crowd, 
Before the booty’s done ; 
What—wilt not take the meed of toil, 
Thy share of glory and of spoil ? 
Silent and grim, and sad to view, 
Thou liest upon the plain ; 
To bleach or fester in the dew, 
The sun, the winds, the rain: 
What art thou now, poor luckless tool ? 
A murderer’s mark, a tyrant’s fool. [Ibid.] 
Cocratsuir. Ina certain section of our coun- 
try, where the good people are more remarkable 
for their honesty and simplicity, than for their 
polished manners, a lad who had arrived at an 
age when most boys take it into their heads that 
a wife ie indispensably necessary to their happi- 
ness, felt, or believed he felt, (no matter which) a 
flame for one of his fair neighbors. Possessi 
an uncommon share of bashfulness, he could not 
venture to solicit her beart and hand in person, 
but prevailed on an elderly brother to do it in his 
name. The brother accordingly made a visit,and 
after yawning a considerable time, turning his 
baek, fearing she might witness his confusion, 
thus addressed her—“ Could a body get you to have 
him 2?” Expecting his question, she modestly re- 
nlied—“* Well, I reckon so.” He observed—“ It 
isn’t me that wants you,it’s brother Jacky.”--[Pough- 
keepsie Journal.] 
O love iu such a wilderness as this, 
Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
And here thou ert a god indeed divine.” 


Tas Stomach Pume. Last week a woman 
from carelessness took an overdose of laudanum ; 
how much, the physician who was called to her 
assistance could not determine. Seven hours 
after the tincture of opium was swallowed, she 
felt great distress, fulness and sickness at stom- 
ach, but could not puke ; she declined taking an 
emetic, however, as she said she had never been 
able to vomit in the course of her life, though she 
had occasionally suffered much from attempting 
to do so without succees. 

In this state Dr. Fisher was requested to evac- 
uate her stomach with the stomach-pump. As 
this was the first time we had seen this instru- 
ment used; we were gratified to see the operation 
borae, even by a nervous and timid female, al- 
most without complaint. 


About half a pint of mild liquid was first inject- 
ed into the stomach, and then a Inger quantity 
withdrawn from ciis organ, attended with speedy 
and material relief. ‘There can be no doubt that 
this instrument may, in some cases, be the means 
ef saving life, and in others, of preventing or of 
relieving the severest snffering. 

Since this case occurre:l, we are informed that 
a person in this city, in an attack of cholic, which 
terminated fatally, is supposed to have lost his 
life in consequence of taking landanum too freely. 
If this was the fact, as we are credibly informed 
it was, and the danger had been discovered in 
time, the use of the stomach-puimp would, alinost 
to a certainty, have heen the means of saving the 
patient’s life.—[ Medical Intelligencer.) 


Sitx. The Editor of the Pennsylvania Village 
Record has seen specimens of Sewing Silk made 
by the daughters of James Wollaston, Esq. They 
made, from about 880 worms, 100 skeins. For 
evenness of thread and delicacy of coloring, it 
would bear a favorable comparison with Italian 
or French silk. Some have suppose: that, feed- 
ing the silk-worm could not be profitable, until 
intricate machinery and rare skill in the manu- 
facture of silk goods, should be introduced here. 
It is not so; neara million of dollars u year of 
the article, in the simple form of sewing silk--as 
easily made as shoe-thread—is annually import- 
ed. Asto the rest, if the raw material be produc- 
ed abundantly, manufactories will rise up, of 
course—([Baltimore Patriot.] 


There is a correspondenee going on in the Bal- 
timore Patriot, ‘between two rival brick-makers, 
which is amusing beyond all example. In one of 
the letters, there are no less than five different 
poeticai quotations, and the prose is, if possible, 
still more poetical than the verse. This is the 
way in which Mr. Bakewell (a proper name for a 
maker of bricks) describes his acversary—* Not 
in the legions of horrid hell, can come a devil 
more damned in evils, smacking of every sin that 
hasa name.” This is admirable. The rest is 
equally good.—[New-York Enquiter.} 


Cana Tour. The amount of toll collected at the 
office here during the month of Octob>r was $17,781 
61. The total receipts of the season (hw far ($110,000 
and ome odds) exceed the whole amount received 
during the last season by about $14,000.—[ Rochester 
Daily Adv.j 


A correspondent of Sillimaa’s Journal mentions that 
the mules employed at the amalgamating mines, in 
Mexico, are opened after death, and that from two to 
seven pounds of silver are often takes out of the 
stomach. He says that he is in possession of a speci- 
men which is perfectly pure and white asit generally 
is. 


Curntous Axcient Custom. Formerly, the wax 
[of title deeds] was written by the grantze instead of 
eealing. In a rhyming grant of Willian the Con- 
queror are here two lines : 

Io witness that this thing is soothe, 
I byte the wax with my wang toothe.” 


A Granp Specriation, * Ma foi !” said a little 
Frenchman tv his friend, as they walked behind young 
Strut, who assumed a vast consequence on ‘he strength 
of being worth thirty thousand dollars—“ Ma foi! I 
should like to make one grand specalation.” ** And 
in what would you speculate, Momieur?” asked his 
companion. ‘I should like to buy that young man 
for what others think him werth, and sell him for 
what he thinks himself worth: ma foi! it would make 
me one grand fortune.” 








EXCERPTS FROM SOUTH. 

He who after the commission of great sins, can look 
God, his conscience, and the’ wortt in the face with- 
out blushing, gives a shrewd and sad demonstration 
that he is too far gone in the ways of sin and death 
to be reclaimed without a miracle; having lost not 
only the substance of virtue, but, as the philosopher 
called it, the very color of it loo. 


One thing more which renders mam shameless, is to 
have been once, greatly and irreewerably ashamed. 
For shame is never of any force, but where there is 
some stock of credit to be preserved When a man 
finds that to be lost, and the recovery of it impossible, 
he lets loose his appetites to their fall swing, and no 
longer fears that, which he reckonshas done its worst 
upon him already. He is like a losiug gamester, who 
plays on safely, knowing that he can lose no more. 

Sad experience shews, I am sure, that in our days 
hearing of sermons, has with most, swallowed up the 
practice of them ; rendering many zealots amongst us 
asreally guilty of the superstition of resting in the 
bare opus operatum of this duty as the Papists are or 
can be charged with. The apostle justly reproaches 
such with having itching ears; and 1 capnot see but 
that the itch in the ear is as bad a distemper, as in any 
other part of the body, and perhaps a worse. 

A prophet may without the help of his prophetic 
spirit foresee that he shall have bul liltle honor in his 
own country. Men waturally malign the greatness of 
a fellow-citizen: they think the nearness of it up- 
braids and obscures them ; it is a tronble to have the 
sun still shining in their faces. The Jews in this fol- 
lowed but the common practice of men, whose emu- 
lation usually preys upon the next superior in the 
same family, company, or profession. The bitterest 
and loudest scolding is for the most part among those 
of the same street. ‘There is a kind of ill disposition 
in most men, much resembling ¢hat of dogs; they bark 
at what is high and remote from them, and bile what 
is next. 

He only now-a-days speaks like an Oracle, who 
speaks tricks and anfbiguities. Nothing is thought 
beautiful that is not painted : So that what between 
French fashions and flalian dissimulation, the old, 

generous, English spirit which heretofore made this 
nation so great in the eyes of all the world; seems ut- 
terly lost and extinct; and we are degenerated into 
a@ mean, sharking, fallacious, undermining way of 
converse; there being a snare and trepan in almost 
every word we hear and every action we see. la ehort, 
this seems to be the true, inward judgment of all our 
politic sages, that speech was given to the ordinary 
sort of men, whereby to communicate their mind, but 
to wise men, whereby to conceal it. 
EE 

Taeatricat. Miss Clara Fisher made her 
first appearance before a. Boston audience, at the 
Federal-Street Theatre, on Monday evening, in 
the Will; we did not see her performance, but 
heard it well spoken of On Wednesday even- 
ing, she played Phebe, in Paul Pry, to a thin 
house ; her acting was good, but we have heard 
“ Hurra for the Bonnets ef Blue,” sung much 
better, and with more taste by Miss Rock. Mr. 
Forrest played Shylock, on Tuesday evening, and 
finished his engagement in Boston, last evening, 
in the part of Sir Edward Mortimer. 

Atthe Tremont Theatre, Pizarro is atill played 
to good houses. The manager “ ever anxious to 
gratify,” has engaged the French dancers from 
the New-York Bowery Theatre ; it is said he has 
procured them at an enormous expense, and he 
will doubtless be remunerated by the public. 

The Boston favorite, Miss Rock, commenced a 
short engagement at the Bowery, in New-York, 
on Monday evening. The New-York critics 





speak favorably of her performances. 











Aasonit Calendar, © 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Mount Lebanon Lodge,Bosten, Monday. 
Middleses, Framingham, Tuesday. 
Union, Dorchester, “ 
Cassia, Medfield, “ 
Good Samaritan, Reading, “ 
Jerusalem, Northampton, ba 
Unity, Ipswich, “ 
Republi-an, Gill, “ 
Philanthrepic, Marblehead, Weduesday. 
Jordan, Danvers. « 

St. Alban’s, Wrentham, “ 
Saco, Saco, “ 
Harmony, Northfield, “ 
Mount Hermon, Malden, “ 
Norfol’ Union, Randolph, “ 
Hiram, Lexington, Thursday. 
Merrimack, Haverhill, “ 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, « 
Constellation, Dedham, “ 
Pentucket, Chelmsford, « 
Washington, Roxbury, “ 
Rising Star, Stoughton, “ 
Meridian, Needham, Friday. 
Old Colcay, Hingham, “ 
Massachusetts, Boston, 


Mount Zivn, R. A. C. Stoughton, Monday. 
St. Andrews R. A.C. Boston, Wednesday. 








Marriages. 

In this city, Mr. Benjamin H. Scott to Miss Sarah T. Carlisle. 

At Craige’s Poiut, Mr. Thomas Richardson, of Boston, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Gerrard. 

In Ashby, Mr. Ebenezer Smith, of Cambridge, to Miss Abigail 
Richardson. 

be Bolton, Nathaniel Wood, Esq. of Fitchburg, to Miss Louisa 

oilman. 

In Shrewsbury, Mr. Hiram A. Morse, merc of Holliston, Mass. 
to Miss Mary-Ana B. Fitch. ores * 

Ta Newburyport, Mr. Augustus Wingate to Miss Sarah Brown. 

In Cumberland, R. I. Mr. Benjamin French to Miss Hannah 

n Newport, R. r. Rufus B. Kinsley, of C to 

Abby D. Gifford. A—— ———— 


lu Milford, Mr. Josiah N. Daniel, of this city, to Miss Sarah Pen- 
iman. 








Deatus. 


To this city, Samuel Danforth, M. D. aged 88; Mr. Cornelius Har- 
Tington, aged 28; Mr. William Chapman, aged 28; Miss Betsey 
Goodspeed, aged 41; Mr. Samuel Croeker, aged 23; Mrs. Prudence 
Walker, aged 50; William F. Robinson, aged 16; Mr. Joab Hunt, 
aged £2, He was atthe Masonic Hall, in this city, and while eonvers- 
ing with a breather mason, he was ubserved to falter, and immediately 
fell into his brother’s arms and expired without a groan. 
lo Ipswich, Rev. juscph Dana, aged 87. 

In Lunenburg, Mr. Thomas Newell, oe mg 

In Newton, Miss Roxana Richaru;, 95¢ ° 

Iu Newburyport, Capt. Ebenezer Pulsife's ged 54 ; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Newman, — 66. 

In Ashby, Mr. Daniel Howard, aged 77. 

Io Lincoln, Mrs. Susan Bemis, aged 53. 

In Sudbury, Mr. Jobn Simonds, aged 73. 

In New-York, Thomas Addis Emmet, Esq. aged 65. one of the most 
distinguished Lawyers of that city. He wastaken with a fit of apo- 
plexy, in Court, on the 14th inst. conveyed to his home, and died the 
same night. He had a most extensive and valuable business in his pro- 
fession; was entirely devoted to the interests of his chents; labored 
night and day, to understand perfectly every poiut in their cases, ant 
the laws bearing upon them. ‘This faithful discharge of duty added to 
his wealth, and exalted his fame. His remains were entombed on 
Friday last, and honored by the greatest public funeral which has 
heen witnessed for a long time. All the Judges, Gentlemen of the 
Bar and officers of the Courts, as well as the Common Council of New- 
York, attended in mouraing. All the other Authosities and Societies, 
and a great nuinher of private citizens were present. The funeral 
service was performed at Grace Church by Rev. Dr. Wainwright. The 
Members of the Bar have resolved to erect a Monument tothe mem- 
ory of Mr. Emmet, and to have an Eulog.um delivered, and a Memoir 
prepared. Mr. E. was a native of Ireland. 

In the Parish of St. Valentine, Lower Canada, Joseph Duqui, a 
pauper. aged 100. He scarcely ever knew sickness, and was able to 
——— he kept his eye sight until within two or three weeks of 

is deat 








Standard School Books. 
AMES LORING, No. 132, Washington-street, 
publishes the following valuable School Books. 
School Committees and Teachers are invited to give 
them a careful examination. 

Dr. Suow’s First Principles of English Spelling and 
Reading, coutaining the words of the New-Testa- 
ment, arranged in lessons adapted to the capacity of 
leaners in Primary and Sabbath Schools. By Caleb 
H. Snow, M. D. 

In the division of words into syllables, and in the 
tables for progressive spelling lessons, simplicity and 
intelligibleness have been aimed at, without reference 
to the example of others. And these two objects 
seemed best attainable by arranging the words of one 
and two syllables in lessons according to the number 
of letters in each, and subdividing these lessons into 
sections according to the vowel sound of other evi- 
dent marks of distinction. 

The sixth edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volume 
first. 

The tenth edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volume 
second. 

The fifth edition of Alden’s Reader. This is one of 
the best and most systematic collections of reading 
lessons now in use. 

The seventeenth edition of Murray’s Grammar, 
abridged by a Teacher of Youth, in Boston. [Price 
$1 per dozen. This abridgement has attained an al- 
most unprecedented popularity. It has outlived a 
multitude of other Grammars, and is considered as 
remarkably suited to the capacity of beginners. 

The twelfth edition of Murray’s Exercises, without 
any variation from the English edition. 

The sixth edition of Blair's Catechism of Common 
Things in Use, necessary to be known at an early 
age. Together with a Catechism of the American 
Revolution. The most distinguished characters of 
that momentous period are particularly noticed. Also 
a Catechism of the History and Customs of Nations— 
and Arithmetical Tables. Price $1 per dozen. 

The fourth edition of Mason on Self Knowledge, 
with Questions adapted for Schools and Academies, 
Price 37 1-2 cts. in half binding. This is suitable 
for the first class in Sabbath Schools. 

The third edition of Watts on the Mind, with Ques- 
tions adapted for Schools and Academies. 

Alger’s Elements of Orthography, illustrating by 
easy examples, the powers of the Alphabet, and the 
rules fur syllabification, spelling, &c. 

Pope’s Essay on Man. Price $1 per dozen, printed 
on a beautiful small type. Nov. 23. 


DR. STORER 
AS removed to No. 298, Washiugton-street, the 
late residence of Dr. Hayward. 
Nov. 23. 6tis 














CAUTION. 
HEREAS Swatm’s Pasacea has been counter- 

feited and offered for sale in this market, the 

public are respectfully cautioned against purchasing 
the same of any transient person, or of any person not 
regularly established in business. There is good rea- 
son to believe that the bottles, together with the 
plate,were manufactured in this vicinity ; they resem- 
ble so much in size aud appearance the genuine, that 
the difference could not be discovered by an ordinary 
observer. In order to put a stop, as soon as possible, 





gainst the Vender, and supposed Counterfeiter, who 
as yet eludes arrest by the officer, and there is reason 
to fear he has left the city, in ofder to impose his 
counterfeit preparation on the public elsewhere. 

Manufacturers of Bottles and Engravers, are cau- 
tioned against the manufacture of bottles, or the en- 
graving of plates, which may aid this imposition on 
the public, as they will expose themselves to proseca- 
tion. 

N. B. The Counterfeit Preparation is so near an 
imitation, in appearance, of the genuine, that no per- 
son unacquainted with the fact, would be able to de- 
tect it. It has been extended even to the imitation 
of the signature. All persons who feel an interest ia 
the matter, are requested to call at No. 1, Union- 
street, where a bottie of the counterfeit can be seen, 
aud compared with the genuine. 

(prs waim’s Panacea, warranted genuine, received 
directly from the Proprietor, at Philadelphia, is for 


sale by JONATHAN P. HALL, Jr. No. 1, Union- | 


street. Nov. 16. 


to the mischief, a suit has already been instituted a- | 


BOSTON THEATRE, 
MISS CLARA FISHER’S THIRD NIGRT. 
HIS EVLNING, FRIDAY, Nov. 23, will be pres 

sented the celebrated Piece, called 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
' Matilda Mowbray, ‘ Mise C. Fisher: 
| The Evening’s Entertainment to conclude with @ 
FAVORITE AFTERPUECE. 
See — — — 
LRES SPELLING BOOK. 
{ UNROE & FRANCIS, 126, Washington- 
have just completed the ffth edition of a 
SPELLING BOOK, containing the Rudiments of the 
English Language, with appropriate Reading Lees* 
sons. By Thomas J. Lee, Ia. 
_ This Spelling Book is highly recommended by thé 
tullowing literary gentlemen, and its extensive use is 
a proof of its utility in schools. 
Harvard College, 13th June, 1822. 
The undersigned have examined a Spelling Book; 
prepared for publication, by Thomas J. Lee, Eeq. od 
far as to be satis‘ied, that the natter is well-arrangedy 
bye 


— — — —— 














— — — — 
— — — — 


and that the reading lessons are well-chosen. 
careful selection of words, in common ute, for the 
tables, and by the arrange ment of them, nut only acé 
cording to the accentual syliables, but also accords 
ing tothe long and short sounds, the author has, ia 
our opinion, made valuable improvements upon thee 
spelling books, with which we are acquainted. We 
also approve his following the pronunciation of Walk- 
er; since, whatever diversity of taste there may be 
on the subject, it is, a few words excepted, thé 
standard of English pronunciation in this county. 
Hesrr Warr, Prof. of Div. Harvard University: 
Sipwxy Wit.arp, Vrofessor in the University. 


From Mr. C. B. Haddock, 4. M. Professor of Rhete- 
rick, &e. at Dartmouth College. 

Ihave read, with some attention, a Spelling Boo’ 
compiled by ‘Thomag J. Lee, Esq. The general plan 
of the work is simple, and more comprehensive thag 
that of any book of the kind, with which | am ac- 
quainted. The selection and arrangement of thé 
¢ reading lessous”® appear to me judicious. The pros 
nunciation in general, aud the orthography except ia 
the omission of & after ¢, as in public, are in my opine 
jon supported by good use. The extractsin prose 
and verse are peculiarly pure and happy for the pur- 

ose. 
— J am satisfied that the publication will merit th® 
decided approbation of the public. 
Cuas. B. (lappocg, Prof. of Rhet. &e. 


From Rer. Warren Fay. 

So far as | have had opportunity to examine a 
Spelling Book, compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Eoq., f 
am of opinion, that it is in many respects a valuable 
improvement of preceding works of the kind. It omits 
redundancies, supplies deficiencies, accommodates it- 
self to the capacities of the learner, and is well suited 
to the important design of such an elementary work. 

While this spelling book merits, it is presumed it 
will receive extensive public patronage. 

WarREs Fax, Minister of the Gospel in Charles 
Charlestown, July 10, 1822. town, Mass. 


From Rev. Elijah Parish, D. Di 

By Scld, May 24, 1821. 

Dear Sir,—From the cursory manner in which 
have heen able to examine the manuscript Epelling 
Book, which you have sent me, I think it a judicious 
compilation, and that it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to our school books. I hupe its extensive use- 
fulness tothe community will ample reward you fos 

the care and labor of preparing it for publication: 
With respect, | am, dear siz, yours, &c. : 
Enizan PaRiss. 
To T. J. Lee, Esq. 


school Committees and Instructers are respect 
fully notified that all Lee’s Spelling Books are care- 
fully bound by one person in the hest manner, being 
sewed on bands, and having the first-rate pastebeard 
covers. 


Also, just published, the second edition of THY: 
FIRST BOOK, on SPELLING LESSONS FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

This Book was compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Eeq. 
the author of the above Spelling Book, expressly for 
the use of the Primary Schools in Boston, and at the 
suggestiion of the Primary School Committee. 

Boston, Oct. 11th, 18927. 

I hereby certify that “* The First Book, of Spelling 
Lessons for Primary Schools,” compiled by Thomas 
J. Lee, Esq., on the plan of his Spelling Book, and 
under the observation of a Committee of the Board of 
Primary Schools of the city of Boston, has been a 
proved, and adopted for those Schools, and is now in 
use therein. ‘ 
Wiuuiau T. Anprews, Secretary 

Committee of Primary Schools. 

This latter buok is the cheapest one of its size and 
contents, and manner of binding, of any in the mark- 
et. Oct. 26. 


—— — — —— 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
Y MARSH & CAPEN, 362, Washington-strect, 
The New-England Almanac ard Masonic Calen. 
dar. This work is on a new and improved pian, and 
is said to contain more usefal and correct information 
than any Almanac ever published in New-England. 
Fart of the extra information it contains, in addition 
to what is usually found ia works of this nature, is 
new and useful Astronomical Calculations ; Impor- 
tant Tables relating to the Tides ; List of Officers ia 
the U. S. Government, and of each of the New-Eng- 
land States ; Listsof Officers of the Grand Lodges, 
their times and places of meeting, together with the 
names, location, and times of meeting of the Sabordi- 
nate Lodges in New England, &c. The time of High 
Water has been calculated for near a hundred differ- 
ent places, and the very important corrections de- 
pending on the difference of the right ascension of the 
Sun and Moon, and the distance of the latter from 
the Earth, have been applied. The best recommend- 
ation of the work is in the work itself. Price 19§. 
cents. Liberal discourts to traders. 
Nov. 16. tf 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Cutter 
takes this method of informing the public ia 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Maffboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 
! and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention te 
business, to merit and recrive their continued patron- 
age. episly July 27. 
' 


| A. GOULD 

' Hꝰ removéd to the first house north of the Bap- 

H tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, formerl 

| occupied by H. Jacksou,and has placed his SPONGZ 

| BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 

| at the following places, viz. Siias Piere-, & Co. Elm- 

| street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Kroviton & Co. North 

| Market-strleet-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street-- 

| Francis Lincoln, near the bead of India Wharf. 

| (<7-Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as 

' you wish to be particular. All orders punctaally at- 

tended to. eply. May 11. 














‘ 
Elegant India Rubber Shoes. 

i — hundred pairs superior quality comprising 
a complete essortment of Ladies, Gentlemen's, 
; Wisses, Boys, and Children’s sizes, just received, and 
| for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 
| 180, Washington street. tf. Oct. 26. 





DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, acuse next te the new 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. epti 





| (PF BANK NOTES ON INTEREST 2% 


OTES on the CITY BANK, bearieg interest, 
| N may be had on application to the Cashier. 
April 29. * ti 
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